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Robert Bridges Once More 

Madest escape in life desirous 
To embroider her thin-spun robe. 

He seems scarcely to care sometimes, as if assured of 
an exact correspondence between words and his thoughts; 
so October, and In der Fremde and The Flowering Tree 
are too sweet and not wilful enough. Or else I got used 
to their beauty from other poems a long time ago, and take 
these without feeling any new presence. H. L. Davis 

A CRITIC OF POETRY 

The Sacred Wood, by T. S. Eliot. Methuen, London. 

Alfred A. Knopf, New York. 

In view of the hostility to criticism which is characteristic 
of some American writers, is it not paradoxical that an 
American poet should publish in London the most stimu- 
lating and thoughtful book of criticism of the year? 

Probably one of the most vicious and stupid ideas of 
psuedo-criticism, one of the most destructive of healthy 
creative impulses, is the error that art or literature is a 
matter of mere fashion. The assumption is that a gener- 
ation is interested — ought to be interested — in the litera- 
ture of that generation; that all other literature is "dead" 
and hampering. On the other hand is the pedagogical point 
of view which accepts the past and is utterly blind to the 
present. Mr. Eliot's essay, Tradition and the Individual 
Talent, defines carefully his own correct position, unaffected 
by either the journalistic or the pedagogical error. Let us 
hear him speak: 
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If the only form of tradition, of handing down, consisted in fol- 
lowing the ways of the immediate generation before us in a blind or 
timid adherence to its successes, "tradition" should positively be 
discouraged. . . . Tradition is a matter of much wider signi- 
ficance. It cannot be inherited, and if you want it you must obtain 
it by great labor. It involves, in the first place, the historical sense, 
which we may call nearly indispensable to anyone who would con- 
tinue to be a poet beyond his twenty-fifth year; and the historical 
sense involves a perception, not only of the pastness of the past, but 
of its presence ; the historical sense compels a man to write not 
merely with his own generation in his bones, but with a feeling 
that the whole of the literature of Europe from Homer, and within 
it the whole of the literature of his own country, has a simultaneous 
existence and composes a simultaneous order. The historical sense, 
which is a sense of the timeless as well as of the temporal, and 
of the timeless and the temporal together, is what makes a writer 
traditional. And it is at the same time what makes a writer most 
acutely conscious of his place in time, of his contemporaneity. 

How true that is, how just! Those few sentences are 
at once a statement of an artistic truth and the dispeller 
of a multitude of errors and heresies. I am tempted to say 
that no critic since Matthew Arnold has written in English 
with quite this serene profundity, this power of rightly di- 
recting a considerable culture to the literary problems of 
the present. It is perhaps an unique experience in the life 
of this generation, to find that we possess a critic of Mr. 
Eliot's intelligence; a critic with principles, not impressions; 
a critic whose perceptions have been stimulated by the best 
literature of the past, whose appreciation of the present is 
equally keen and just; a critic without fads, personal vanity, 
or affectation. A critic who has read the books he criticises. 

The only qualifications I would make are these: some- 
times his phraseology is a little too abstract; sometimes he 
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uses words with a restricted meaning which is not always 
clear to the reader. For example, he makes a sharp dis- 
tinction between "emotions" and "feelings." The diction- 
ary says that "emotions" are simply "feelings" of greater 
intensity, whereas I suspect Mr. Eliot means "emotions" 
and "sensations" or "sensory reactions." Again, in a very 
slight degree he tends to take the opinion of distinguished 
contemporaries instead of investigating for himself. 

Let us turn again to the essay on Tradition, where almost 
every page will stimulate the modern writer even more 
than the student of literature. The following remarks are 
worth the most serious attention : 

What happens, when a new work is created, is something that 
happens simultaneously to all the works of art which preceded it. 
The existing monuments form an ideal order among themselves, 
which is modified by the introduction of the new (the really new) 
work of art among them. The existing order is complete before 
the new work arrives; for order to persist after the supervention of 
novelty, the whole existing order must be, if ever so slightly, altered. 

Now that is a critical idea of the first importance; it 
comes from a manifestly superior mind. An idea like that 
— so luminous, so harmonizing, so infinitely fertile — is as 
important as Taine's theory (for example) that "Men 
write their deepest tendencies in the works of their imagi- 
nation;" as, "Byron prefigured his conduct at Missolonghi 
by the actions of Lara and the Corsair" (see Julien Benda's 
Introduction a La Vie de Ranee). I do not mean that 
it is the same idea, but an idea equally, perhaps more, fertile 
and original; one which, once thoroughly grasped, must 
modify and order our conceptions of literature. 
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"Order" — that is what makes Mr. Eliot's critical work 
so precious to us today; he has imposed an order on our 
chaos, our intellectual anarchy; he throws us a plank as 
we drown in a sea of platitudes and foaming stupidities. 
His' criticism is sane without being dull or imitative; orig- 
inal without eccentricities; profound without obscurity; cul- 
tured without affectation ; vigorous without being super- 
ficial. Richard Aldington 

AUSTRALIAN AND U. S. COPYRIGHTS 

A poet in Launceston, Tasmania, sends this letter: 

Dear Poetry: I am sure that the question of fair and equal 
treatment for Australian and American authors under the copyright 
laws is of interest to you. This is the situation at present: 
U. S. A. authors can secure imperial, including Australian, copy- 
right by newly publishing — exposing for sale — a copy or copies 
of the American edition of the work simultaneously in Britain 
and America. (Britain means any British Dominion, and simul- 
taneously means within fourteen days.) To obtain U. S. A. copy- 
right, however, British, including Australian, authors must set 
up, print and bind their work, or an edition of the same, in the 
United States, simultaneously with its first publication elsewhere. 

That is loaded on the American side with almost impossible 
conditions for an Australian poet. Perhaps Dennis, who exploits 
the Australian slanguage in verse, would find it worth while to 
set up an American edition, but no other Australian verse-writer 
would. If one should write a Spoon River Anthology before he 
knew it was worth while, the American copyright would be lost. 
If, say, two years were allowed in which to set up and publish 
an American edition, the Australian poet who found his book 
had an American sale would have a chance to protect his work. 

Unless the American conditions are modified, the Australian 
laws will be brought into line. That will hit very hard all poets; 
but best sellers like Harold Bell Wright will not be affected, and 
they will find it pays to print an edition in Australia. 

//. If. Stewart 
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